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ORIGINAL. 


MAURICE; THE MARKET BOY. 


Inthe village of Chester, in England, there lived a 
aithy and noble family, whose elegant mansion, sur- 
nded by extensive and highly cultivated grounds, 
wed that the owner had spared no expense to render 
adelightful place of residence. Parks, filled with deer, 
tiicial lakes, fountains and rustic seats near by, contrib- 
ied to make the place of Lord B., as near a paradise, as 
fe and money could do, and“no one could wander 
ough his charming grounds without acknowledging 
at there was nothing more to be done for their improve- 
ent. 
On a pleasant summer’s afternoon, Lady B., and her 
bughter Emily were sitting beneath the shade of a lofty 
m, conversing earnestly. Emily was watching her 
ther’s face, as if she would read her inmost thoughts, 
t feared to see an expression of disapproval there. Let 
listen to the conversation, which seems so interesting 
both. First, let my readers imagine the speaker a 
ung girl of about fourteen, whose plain features and 
atk complexion gave her no claims to beauty, but whose 
rk, expressive eyes were so full of feeling, that no one 
uld call her uninteresting. 
“I do assure you, mama, that there is something in that 
y that interests me strangely. Yesterday, when he 
me with his basket of vegetables, he met little Annie, 
egame keeper's daughter, at the gate. She is a sulky, 
agreeable child, and has always treated him as unkind- 
as possible ; but he has determined not to return iil for 
and brought her a toy from the shop, which he had 
ught for her. Annie was delighted, and is now his 
m friend. This shows him to be as generous as he is 
giving.” 
“No doubt, my child, Maurice is a very cheerful, 
‘tempered lad, and I have been as much pleased with 
appearance, as you seem to have been. But what is 
you have to ask concerning him? You have not yet 
dine,” inquired Lady B. 
“Why, mama, I heard the gardener say yesterday, 
athe should want a boy to assist him in taking care of T 
eplants, and it seems to me, that if Maurice could 
me here and live, and help Stephen, it would be much 
ter for him than going about on the donkey all day, 
sell his vegetables. Then, you know, I could teach 
im to write and cypher, and he would improve so fast! 
h, mama, it would be so delightful!’ and Emily looked 
Xiously in her mother’s face for her reply. 
“Your scheme for Maurice’s improvement seems to be 
itea good one, Emily, and I will certainly speak to 
Our papa about it, though you must not depend too 
uch upon its success. Perhaps his parents will object, 
something. else may prevent the accomplishment of 
dur wishes.” 
“Maurice is an orphan, mama, so he told me the other 
‘jy; and the only person who has any care of him is a 
‘lish, hard-hearted man, who would gladly dispose of 
iM fora small sum of money. So you see, I have tak- 
Meare there should be no obstacles in the way,” and 
ily looked so happy atthe thought of her favorites im- 
fovement, that her mother determined to grant her re- 
test if possible. 
he next day afler the above conversation occurred, 
durice started as usual upon his donkey, with his bas- 
tof vegetables. Upon reaching the place of Lord B., 
wet lithe Annie at the gate, who had been watching 
tre for his arrival, and who called out as soon as she 
W him, 
“Oh, Maurice, 1am so glad you have come, for Miss 
nily has been wishing to see you, and desires you to 
me into the library, where she and her father are sit- 


ng,” 





Maurice was very much surprised at this summons, 
but, dismounting and leaving his donkey tied, he proceed- 
ed with alacrity to the library, and there he found Lord 
B. and his daughter Emily, who were expecting him, and 
received him with great kindness, saying, 

‘“My daughter has been telling me what a good lad 
you are, and wishing me to take youinto my employ. I 
am wanting a boy to assist in the care of my garden 
and green house. How should you like to come here 
and live in that capacity? My daughter Emily will un- 
dertake to teach you to write and cypher, and. you will 
thus be able to improve at the same time that you will 
have a useful employment. Your kindness to our game- 
keeper’s daughter shows us that yor are amiable, and 
kind hearted, and these are the qualities which I most 
prize.” 

While Lord B., was speaking, the face of the poor mar- 
ket-boy glistened with pleasure. His situtation was 
very unpleasant at his present master’s; and he now saw 
opening before him much brighter prospects, and the dear- 
est wishes of his life, the desire for improvement, seemed 
about to be realized. Maurice did not, however, forget 
his duty to his master, hard and cruel though he was, 
but answered that he could do nothing without his con- 
sent, although he should consider it a great privilege to 


’ become a servant of Lord B’s. 


“You need give yourself no concern on that account, 
my good lad,” replied his kind friend. ‘1 have already 
seen your master, and he is quite willing that you should 
come to me.” 

Never was there a happier heart than Maurice’s, as he 
rode back to the village that day, to make preparations 
for his new situation; and the next day found him busily 
employed in Lord B’s beautiful garden, watering the 
plants, and assisting the gardener m every way in his 
power. From his childhood, flowers’ and plants had been 
his delight, and what happiness wasjit now for him, not 
only to see them in their greatest pegfegtion, but to have 
the care of them! Nor was this all. His kind young 
mistress was true to her .word; and every evening she 
taught him the rudiments of those studies which would 
fit him for usefulness and happiness in his humble station. 

Mautice was one day working very busily in the gar- 
den, weeding a beautiful bed of tulips, when he heard a 
step approaching, and looking up, saw Lord B, who stop- 
ped to admire the brilliant flowers, and to commend the 
young gardener for his care of them. 

‘*] feared at one time,” he said, ‘‘ that these tulips would 
come to nothing, but you seem to have conquered them 
by your kindness, as you did little Annie, whose stubborn- 
hess seems quite to have disappeared since you came.” 

Maurice blushed, and wondered to himself how his mas- 
ter knew that he had been kind to the game-keeper’s 
daughter. His surprise was increased when Lord B. 
continued, 

** You probably did not know, my good Jad, that your 
kindness towards that child was the means of procuring 
you this situation. My daughter heard of your generous 
conduct towards her, and knew that a boy who could for- 
give injuries, as you did, must be worthy of patronage, and 
so your own act was a stepping stone to good fortune, 
though you did not know it at the time.” So saying, 
Lord B. left Maurice to his own reflections, which were 
of a very pleasant character, as he thought of his present 
advantages, compared to his former mode of life. 

Years passed away. Stephen, the old gardener, was 
dead, and a neat, white cottage, occupied by our former 
friend Maurice, showed marks of industry and good taste 
which spoke volumes of praise for their owner. The lit- 
tle market boy had grown to years of manhood, and had 
become, not only the chief gardener of Lord B., but a 
happy husband and father. And who think. you, was his 
wife? None other than Annie, the game-keeper’s daught- 
er, who, as she looked at her husband with fond affections, 
would sometimes say, 

‘* Maurice, do you remember how badly I used to treat 
you, and how you brought me the doll from town, as a 
sort of peace-offering. Ah! you obeyed the golden rule, 
and, asa reward, God has given you kind friends, a cot- 
tage, and a wife.” M. W. Dz 


Moral Tales. 
THE HAPPY SHEPHERD. 


M. de Rance, a distinguished Frenchman of the seven- 
teenth century, having experienced some severe afflictions 
and disappointments, while yet ignorant of the only source 
of real consolation, sank into a deep and settled melan- 
choly. In this gloomy mood, he wandered in the woods 




















for hours together, regardless of the weather, and seem- 
ingy unconscious of every surrounding object. 

a one of the brightest mornings in May, he was wan- 
dering, in his usual disconsolate manner, amongst the 
wooded mountains that skirted his estate. Suddenly he 
came to a deep glen, which terminated in a narrow valley. 
It was covered with rich green herbage, and surrounded 
on all sides with thick woods. A flock was feeding at 
the bottom, and a clear brook watered it. 

Underneath the broad shade of-a spreading oak, sat an 
aged shepherd, who was attentively reading a book. His 
crook and pipe were lying on the bank near him, and his 
faithful dog was guarding his satchel at his feet. 

The abbe was much struck by his appearance. His 
locks were white with age, yet a venerable and cheerful 
benignity appeared in his countenance. His clothes were 
worn completely threadbare, and were patched in differ- 
ent colors, but they were wonderfully neat and clean. 
His’ brow was. furrowed by time; but as he lifted up his 
eves from the book, they seemed almost to beam with 
the expression of heartfelt peace and innocency. Not- 
withstanding his mean garb, the Abbe de Rance jnvolun- 
tarily felt adegree of respect and kindness for the man. 

‘My good friend,’ said he, with a tone of affectionate 
sympathy, ‘ you seem very poor, and ata very advanced 
age; can I render your latter days more comfortable ?’ 

The old man, looking at him steadfastly, but with the 
greatest benignity, replied, ‘I humbly thank you, sir, for 
your kindness. Did I stand in need of it, [ should most 
gratefully accept it; but blessed be God, his mercy and 
goodness have left me nothing even to wish.’ 

‘Nothing to wish!” replied M. de Rance, who began 
to suspect his shepherdi@garb to be a disguise. ‘I shall 
suspect you of being a greater philosopher than any I know. 
Think again.’ j 

‘Sir,’ replied the shepherd mildly, ‘ this little flock 
which you see, I love as if it were my own, though it 
belongs to another. God has put it in my master’s heart 
to show me more kindness than I deserve. I love to sit 
here and meditate on all the goodness and mercies of God 
to me in this life; and above all, I love to read and medi- 
tate on his glorious promises for that which is to come. 
While I watch my sheep, I receive many a sweet lesson 
of the Good Shepherd’s watchful care over me, and all of 
us. What can I wish for more?’ 

‘ But, my good man,’ returned the abbe, ‘did it never 
come into your head, that your master may change, or 
your flock may die? Should you not like to be indepen- 
dent, instead of trusting to uncertainties ?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the shepherd, ‘I look upon it that I do 
not depend on circumstances, but on the great and good 
God, who controls them. ‘This it is that makes me hap- 
py—happy at heart. God in mercy enables me to lie 
down and sleep secure, on the immutable strength of that 
blessed word, ‘‘ All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” My reliance, being poor myself, is on 
the love of God. IfI were ever so rich, I could not be 
more secure; for on what else but on his will, can the 
most flourishing prospects depend for their stability ?” 

The abbe felt some emotion at this observation; he 
however smothered it, and said, ‘ Very few men have your 
firmness of mind.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the man, ‘you should rather say, few 
seek their strength from God.’ Then steadily fixing his 
eye on M. de Rance, he added, 

‘Sir, it isnot firmness of mind. I know misfortune 
as well as others ; and I know, too, that when affliction 
comes upon us, no firmness of mind alone will, or can, 
carry aman through. However strong a man may be, 
affliction may yet be stronger, unless his strength be in the 
strength of God. Again sir, it is not firmness of mind, 


but it is a firm and heartfelt conviction, founded on Serip-- 


ture, and the experience of God's mercy in Christ. 
faith, and that faith itself is the gift of God.’ 

The man paused; then looking at M. de Rance with 
great interest, he added, ‘Sir, your kiadness-calls for my 
gratitude. Permit me to show it in the only way I can. 
Then I will add, that if you do not yet know this gift 
he calls you to it as much asme. I see by your coun- 
tenance, that though so young, you have known sorrow. 
Would to God you could read on mine, that though at so 
advanced and infirm an age, I enjoy the blessings of 
peace. Yet though you are probably learned, whilst I 
am unlearned, I believe that the secret of true happiness 
is the same to all. Let me then show my gratitude, by 
telling you what the teaching of God and his word and 
providence has taught me. 

‘I was not always blessed with the happines’ I now’en- 
joy. When I was young, I had a farm of my own, I had 
a wife whom I dearly loved, and I was blessed with sweet 
children. Yet with all these good things, I was never 
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happy; for I knew not God, the supreme good. With 
every temporal blessing, I never reaped pure enjoyment, 
for ny affections were never in due subordination. 

‘My eyes being turned to the channels of temporal 
blessings, instead of God their source, I was in continual 
anxiety, either to grasp, or lest I should lose what I had 
already got. God had compassion upon me, and in mer- 
cy sent misfortune to lead me to him. I once had a son, 
the pride of my heart; a daughter, and she was already 
the friend and comfort of her mother. Each was grown 
up, and began to yield us comfort beyond our fondest 
hopes, when we had to watch each through a slow and 
lingering disease. Blessed be God, who taught them to 
live the life of his saints, and gives them now, as the an- 
gels in heaven, to behold his glory, face to face? They 
were taught, but not of us; it was the work of God—of 
that God, whom as yet we knew not. Their death,—but 
oh! how unspeakably bitter did that pang seem, which 
came in mercy to call us to God, and give us spiritual 
life! ‘Till we fainted under the stroke, we did not re- 
member that our insensible hearts had never yet been 
thankful for the blessing, whose loss we were ready to 
repine at. We can now in mercy say, that we know af- 
flictions:do not spring out of the dust. 

‘ Blessed be God! I can now from my very heartthank 
him, for uniting me, for all the ages of a blissful eternity, 
with those dear and blessed spirits, towards whom [ only 
thought of the short intercourse of time. Oh! bow short 
my views! how long His love! Surely his mercy and 
the fruit of it endureth for ever. This was our greatest 
affliction. 

‘ Besides, I have, through a variety of changes, lost my 
relations and my possessions; and I now, in my old age, 
serve in the house where I was once master. Yet,I find, 
indeed, that ‘to know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, is indeed life eternal.’ A 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things 
which pe possesses, but in that peace which passes all 
understanding, and which the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

‘I desire to live by faith, day by day, and trust in the 
Lord to provide for the morrow. In short, sir, I have 
found. by: experience, that every worldly good without 
God is empty, and that God without any worldly good, is, 
as of old, all-sufficient !’ 

This discourse struck M. de Rance to the heart. 
was a ray of light from above. 
to the heavenly vision. . 


It 
He was not disobedient 
[Eagle Hill. 
i. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE ALARM AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 


The homestead of farmer Bentley was situated a little 
back upon the main road. It was a spacious old mansion, 
each room being large enough to make four comfortable 
sized modern apartments. 

The parlor had a fire-place in keeping with the size of 
the room, sufficiently capacious to encircle the numerous 
family on'a cold winter’s evening, when stories and the 
jocund laugh went round. 

But what was the fire place in the parlor to the fireplace 
in the kitchen?) No more in comparison than the mice 
often seen frisking around the store room to the fine 
yoke of oxen that daily dragged the logs of wood into 
the kitchen to’ deposit them upon the hearth. It was 
very, amusing to see those dumb animals tread, with solemn, 
zig-zag motion, through ‘that long apartment into the 
barn yard. Truly, our fathers must have possessed more 
expansive hearts than their children, for everything that 
was done by them was on a munificent scale. 

Now:it happened during the war for ‘ Frée Trade and 
Sailor’s Rights,” soldiers were continually strolling around 
our border towns in quest of amusemagt, ‘or, perchance, 
for some less laudable purpose. Indeed, we know many 
of them loved whiskey, and often drank to intoxication ; 
then they wouid seek a shelter for the night under a hedge 
by the road side, or creep into some barn to pillow their 
crazy heads upon the hay. 

It was on a bitter cold night, when the storm and sleet 
dashed fearfully against the window panes, and the howl- 
ing winds roared in piteous moans around the corners of 
the country dwellings, that the family at the farm-house 
retired, ata later hour than usual, to their downy beds. 
Farmer Bentley, according to his usual custom, replenish- 
ed the turf, and carefully covered the bright coals, for 
none could perform this last nightly preparation so well 
as himself. 

Sally, the youngest daughter, upon whom devolved 
the domestic arrangements, had very appropriately chosen 
the bed room beside the kitchen, as her own. The pelt- 

ing storm could scarcely be heard in that snug retreat to 
disturb repose. 

“Is it the storm!” soliloquized Sally, aroused from 
slumber, “is it the storm? No it cannot be. Is it our 


old apple tree, rooted ap and fallen? it can be nothing” 


else to make such a strange noise. 
father will miss —” 

Here the cracking and snapping of wood, and the rat- 
tling of cutlery were heard in the adjoining room. 

“Am Idreaming?” again ejaculated Sally. ‘ What 
can this mean, it cannot be morning, yet some one is 
stirring.” 

Just at this instant, the noble old hall struck loudly the 


Poor old tree, how 


hour of one, and the now distinct sound of strange voices 
alarmed the lonely maiden. ° 
Sally sprung to her feet and through the aperture in 
the kitchen door, she plainly saw the brisk fire sending 
forth its flaring light, and three men sitting before it 
seemingly intent on watching the blaze. 

Alarmed, she noiselessly flew with fleet steps to her 
father’s room, agitatingly exclaiming, ‘‘ Father, father! 
we are broken into! we are broken into!” 

Farmer Bentley easily aroused, but not so quickly 
alarmed, was for rushing immediately down to the ruffians, 
but Mrs. Bentley with her usual thoughtfulness, gently 
detained him, scying, ‘Don’t go without our sons, pa, 
you are too old; they are young, and can bravely meet 
dangers.” 

Even while she was speaking, Sally had awakened her 
brothers, who soon appeared, fully equipped with weapons 
of defence, clubs, cudgels, and other implements. 

The old man shouldered his gun, which, by the by, 
was unloaded, and taking the lead, the brave band were 
soon in the presence of their intraders, What was their 
astonishment, upon entering the room, to see the large 
family table bountifully spread with luxuries from the cup- 
board and dairy. A joint of meat, ham, potatoes, bread, 
a pan of milk, pies, and a pot of hot coffe, the lusty fel- 
-lows were ravenously devouring. 

** What’s all thisabout! What’s your business here?” 
demanded farmer Bentley, in a stern, commanding voice. 
‘* Hope no intrusion, sir,”’ stammered one, partly rising 
from his chair. 

“*Didn’t mean to wake you, sir,” mumbled another ; 
‘we saw the fire, so we slipped down the window to 
warm us, and get a bit of something. Pardon us for harm 
done, sir.” 

‘* But what business have you to break into a house, 
disturbing .quiet people, and searching closets for food in 
this way, partaking of another’s bounty, without leave or 
license. Begone! away in an instant, and never let me 
see the like of you again.” 

‘Why, father! the fellows are drunk, rum has done 
this,” exclaimed Sam. 

“Now, if they had been sober, I don’t believe they’d 
done so,” interposed Ned. 

One of them whohad not as yet spoken, attempting to 
rise, caught his foot, and not having sufficient control 
over himself to regain his balance, fell sprawling upon the 
floor. 

“There, children, it is a fact plain enough, you now 
see what rum brings its victims too.” 

Don’t send the poor critters away this awful night, 
pa,” cried Mrs. Bentley, rushing into the room, “ if they 
should perish you would never forgive yourself.” 

* Oh! don’t—don’t, father,” ejaculated Sally; ‘ we 
shall be never the goorer for it, they will certainly perish 
if you drive them out in this shocking storm.” 

The farmer relaxed his sternness, and began to treat 
them like men, who had lost their reason. 

The poor fellow who was the most sober of the club, 
and who, from appearances had prepared the supper, tak- 
ing courage, with shame and confusion depicted in his 
countenance, now began to plead for mercy. 

“* We had gone too far to return to quarters, and seeing 
the light of the fire, we sought to warm ourselves and find 
a night’s lodging, without the slightest idea of injuring 
any one.” 1 

‘And this is your apology, hey ?” 

“ We are not used to drinking rum, sir, and have been 
imposed on at the Tavern. I just begin to realize we 
have done wrong, by entering your premises and partak- 
ing of your fare. We are at your mercy, sir, but if you 
will permit us toremain a few hours, we shall be ever 
grateful for your kindness,”’ 

“Stay, and partake of the supper you have prepared, 
but, ever remember, I pardon, not because you are intoxi- 
cated, for that is no apology for the commission of crime, 
but from sympathy to you asa soldier in the service of 
your country.” 

At the dawn of day, the soldiers departed, leaving farm- 
er Bentley and his family restored to the enjoyment of 


their usual quiet. Mary H. B. Bapeer. 
Jamaica Plain, 
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ORIGINAL, 


JOHN ENDICOT, 
the First Governor in Massachusetts. 


Tn reading the early history of New England, you will 
find accounts of the colony of Plymouth, and of the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts. This is apt to create confusion in 
the mind of the young reader. Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts! Is not Plymouth a part of Massachusetts? It is 
now, but it was not so from the beginning. ‘The Ply- 
mouth Colony was planted in 1620, and the Massachu- 
setts Colony in 1628. They constituted separate gov- 
ernments until the year 1691. By some early writers, 
— is spoken of as without the limits of New Eng- 
and. 

The Rev. John White of Dorchester, deserves to be 
held in remembrance as one of the chief founders of 
Massachusetts. It was chiefly zowing to his influence, 
that measures were taken which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Colony. His great object was to provide a 
place to whieh the persecuted Puritans could repair, and 





enjoy the blessings of religious liberty. 











What think you was the first measure of those y 
cherished the design of founding anew Colony? Was 
to induce wealthy and brave men to engage in the unde 
taking? No. The first thing they had in view was 
find two or three able ministers who were willing to ga 
for, they thought that serious and religious people woul 





‘be willing to go with them. They applied to Mr. 4j 


giuson, an eminent minister who had been silenced ff 
refusing to couform to the caremonies and usages of 1 
Church of England. He regarded the application a5 
call from God, and was soon ready with ‘his family, to s¢ 
sail for the wilderness. Mr. Skelton, another minister 
the same stamp, consented to go, and alsoa “ Mr. Brig} 
a godly minister, but not altogether of the same persu 
sion as to church discipline.” od 

Mr. Endicot was sent over in 1628, with asmall comp 
ny to make preparation for the coming Colony. Higa; 
son and his company came over in 1629. The compan 
consisted of about two hundred souls. Mr. Endicot wy 
appointed Governor by those in England, who had char 
of the planting of the Colony. For this trust he yw; 
abundantly qualified. His first attention was given 
matters of religion. Gov. Bradford of Plymouth, who ha 
never seen him, had occasion to write tohim. The fy 
lowing extract from his letter in reply, shows the spirit 
the man. : 

“Right worthy Sir,—It is a thing not usual, th; 
servants of one master and of the same household, shou| 
be strangers; I assure you I desire it not, nay, tospea 
more plainly, I cannot be so to you. God's people ar 
marked with one and the same mark, and sealed with o 
and the same seal, and have for the man one and the sa 
heart, and are guided by one and the same spirit of truth 
and where this is, there can be no discord, nay, her 
must needs be sweet harmony ; and the same request (wi 
you) I make unto the Lord, that-we may, as Christia 
brethren, be united by an heavenly and unfeigned loy 
bending all our hearts and forces in furthering a wor 
beyond our strength, with reverence and fear, fastenin 
our eyes always on him that only is able to direct a 
prosper all our ways.” 

Surely, the man who could write such a letter was “ 
fit instrument to begin this wilderness-work.” 

His first care was the ordering of a Church. It see 
that he did not determine what form of government 
adopt, until communication had been had with the PI 
mouth Church. Mr. Fuller, one of the Mayflower P; 
grims, visited Salem in relation to this subject. Go 
Endicot, in his letter to Bradford, thanks him for his car 
“in sending Mr. Fuller,” and expresses himself satisfie 
that the Church of Plymouth was ‘ touching the outwar 
form of God’s worship,” warranted by the evidence 
truth. The Church of Plymouth was, therefore, th 
model after which the First Church. in Massachusetts wa 
formed. 

The following account of the proceedings of the Chure 
at Salem in the choice of their officers, is from a lette 
written by one of the members, to Gov. Bradford. 

“The 20th of July, it moved the heart of our Gover 
or, to set it apart for a solemn day of humiliation for th 
choice of a pastor and teacher; the former part of th 
day being spent in praise and teaching ; the latter part wa 
spent about the election which was after this mannef 
The persons thought on, (who had been ministers i 
England) were demanded concerning their callings. The 
acknowledged there was a two-fold calling—the one 2 
inward calling, when the Lord moved the heart of ama 
to take that calling upon him, and fitted him with gill 
for the second ; the outward calling was from the people 
when a company of believers are joined together in cove 
nant, to walk together in the ways of God, every membe 
(being men) to have a free voice in the choice of thei 
officers, 

These two servants of God clearing all things by thei 
answers, we saw no reason why we might not freely giv 
our v ices for their election after this trial. Their choic 
was after this manner. Every fit member wrote in anot 
his name whom the Lord moved him to think was fit f 
a pastor, and so likewise, whom they would have for 
teacher; so the most voices was for Mr. Skelton to be pa 
tor, and Mr. Higginson to be teacher; and they accep 
ing the choice. Mr. Higginson, with three or four mor 
of the gravest members of the Church, laid their hands © 
Mr. Skelton, using prayers therewith. This being doné 
then there was imposition of hands on Mr. Higginson.” 

I have thus given you an aceount of the first ordinatio 
in New England, in the words of one who was preset 
and took part in the exercises. In those times, the off 
cers of the churches were a pastor and a teacher, rulin 
elders and deacons. There was not much difference ! 
the offices of pastor and teacher, both pastor and teache 
were ministers. Ruling elders were members appointe 
to assist the pastor in the oversight and government of th 
Church. 

The Church at Salem soon after the ordination abov 
mentioned, proceeded to elect ruling elders and deacons 

In 1630, Governor Winthrop came over with a larg 
company, and founded Boston. Endicot continued t 
reside in Salem till 1644, when he was elected Governo 
of Massachusetts and removed to Boston. In 1647, Du 
ley was elected Governor, and Endicot was elected Mé 
jor General. The office was one of annual election. 
1649 he was elected Governor, and was re-elected ever 
year except one till his death in 1665, when he was 1n th 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Gov. Endicot was a Puritan of the strictest school. ! 
his opposition to popery, he cut the cross from the milité 
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ry standard, for which he was censured by the court. 
He insisted that the women in Salem should wear veils 
at church, which they did till one Sabbath, Mr. Cotton 
of Boston came and preached to them, and so “ enlighten- 
ed them,” that in the afternoon, most of them appeared 
without veils. In 1649 he set himself -strongly against 
the practice of wearing long hair, which custom “ after 
the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians, had begun 
to invade New England.” He and other magistrates de- 
clared their detestation of the. custom ‘‘ as a thing un- 
civil and unmanly, whereby men do deform themselves, 
and offend sober and modest men, and do corrupt good 
manners.” 

‘‘ Having served the Lord and his people faithfully in 
the government of this Colony, thirty-six years,” says 
one of his cotemporaries, ‘“‘he departed to his rest.’” 3. A. 


Sabbath School. 
INFLUENCE OF ONE S. 8. TEACHER. 


About five years ago, we were connected with a Sab- 
bath School in a New England city, and, on one occasion 
heard the following anecdote from the lips of an aged 
teacher. The incident relates to his own religious histo- 
ry. He stated that some fifieen years before, he was 
called, in the Providence of God, to spend a season in a 
very profligate village, six miles from his native city. 
He found in the village, only one professor of religion. 
There was no religious meeting, no observance of any of 
the sacred rites of religion. ‘The Sabbath was a holiday 
forold and young. Young men, and young ladies too, 
engaged in various kinds of amusements. At once he 
laid his plans for establishing a Sabbath School in the 
old district school house. In connection with the solitary 
Christain referred to, he started one Sabbath morning to 
gather the children together. He had not proceeded far, 
when he discovered by the road-side, three little girls 
reading a Bible. He invited them to the school-house, 
which invitation they most cheerfully accepted. Time 
rolled on, and brought a change. After six weeks of faith- 
ful Sabbath instruction, said teacher was unexpectedly 
called to leave the place, and the school was discontinued, 
He hardly thought the labors of a few brief weeks would 
ever be followed by any apparent fruits. But God does 
not suffer a single Christian effort, put forth with a sin- 
cere desire to promote his glory, to be lost. 

Fifteen years elapsed. He was spending the Sabbath 
.in a village two miles from his birth-place. He visited 
the Sabbath School, and after the exercises were closed, 
was invited to address the pupils. He saw a young lady 
before him, deeply affected. Atd immediately after the 
schoo! was dismissed, she hurried up to his seat, and 
grasping his hand very earnestly, said, ‘‘do you not 
know me?” He replied, ‘Ido not.” ‘ Do you not re- 
member three little girls whom you discovered fifteen 
years ago, sitting by thé road-side, one Sabbath morning, 
in the town of C , teading a Bible?” “I do,” he 
replied. ‘I am one of those little girls,” said she, ‘‘and 
it was through the serious impression you made on my 
mind in that district school-house, that | am now rejoic- 
ing in Christ.” He inquired after the two other girls. 
“One,” said she, ‘‘ unites to-day, with a neighboring 
Church, and the other died some three years ago, in the 
triumphs of faith, and all date their first serious impres- 
sions back tothe instructions they received in that school- 
room.” 

This incident is full of encouragement to every labor- 
erin the Sabbath School. Months and even years may 
intervene before the result of faithful instruction may be 
witnessed. But God watches over his laboring children 
with tender interest, and. so adapts means to ends, that 
every Christian effort will leave impressions somewhere 
under his government, to be sooner or later revealed. 

[ Reporter. 























AMlorality. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE ORPHANS. 


In a beautiful town in one of our New England States, 
lived two little orphan children, the subjects of my story, 
whose names were Arthur and Maria Stanley. Arthur, 
the eldest, was about two years of age, with curly hair, 
light blue eyes, and lofty brow, bold and manly in his 
appearance far beyond most boys of his age. Maria, the 
younger, was a sweet, smiling little creature, modest, and 
retiring in her manners, and of so kind and amiable a dis- 
position, that she was beloved by her schoolmates and all 
who knew her. 

I said that they were orphans. Some two years before 
the commencement of my story, they were unfortunately 
bereft of father and mother, and having no friends that 
they knew of, but their uncle and aunt, (save an uncle 
who many years before went to a foreign land, from whom 
they had never heard,) they went to reside with them. 
But alas! it was not like their own happy home. Their 
uncle and aunt having children of their own, seemed care- 
ful to bestow most of their kindness and attention upon 
them, leaving our little orphans to seek for happiness in 
each other’s society, or from whatever source they might ; 
aud often would Arthur be seen with his arm around his 
Sister’s neck, (was it not a pleasing sight,) wandering to 
some secluded spot, to weep and to mourn for the loss of 
their dear parents; and Oh! how sincerely did they wish 











that they had lived, for they felt that no one cared for 
them, or felt that solicitude for them which their dear pa- 
rents were wont to feel when living. 

But fortunate for our little orphans, they were not des- 
tined long to dwell in this lonesome and solitary condition. 
One day as they were. playing by, the side of a beautiful 
river, not far from the house, throwing in little pebbles 
and plucking the wild flowers from its mossy banks, Ma- 
ria in attempting to secure a lovely flower, reached too 
far, and plunged headlong into the water. Oh! what 
were Arthur's feelings, as he beheld his darling sister 
struggling with the waves?’ It wastoomuch. He resolv- 
ed to plunge in and try to rescne her, and if she perished 
to perish with her. Accordingly, he sprang forward into 
the water, and by vigorous effort, and the interposition 
of a kind Providence, he landed her safely upon the shore. 
Oh! could you have seen Maria throwing her little arms 
around the neck of her benefactor, kissing him and be- 
dewing his cheek with tears of gratitude, you would 
have felt that he was amply rewarded for placing himself 
in so perilous a situation as that of rescuing the drowning 
one. A gentleman who from a distance had seen what 
was transpiring, hastened to their assistance, but did not 
arrive until they were landed. He was so pleased with 
the conduct of our young hero, that he wished to know his 
name. On being told that it was Arthur Stanley, “Arthur 
Stanley !” he exclaimed. ‘“* What was your father’s name?” 
“‘ Edward.” “It is indeed so, These are the children 
of my brother, for whom [ have so long sought in vain,” 
said he, taking them in his arms and kissing them. From 
that moment they felt that they had indeed found a friend 
dearer to them than all on earth. 

On hearing of the death of their parents and of their 
lonely condition, he immediately took them to his own 
home, where they were treated very kindly by both their 
uncle and aunt. Arthur still continued to be a conscien- 
tious boy, and was; faithful to whatever business he was 
intrusted with, so that when he grew up, his uncle took 
him as partner in his business, and he was beloved and 
respected by all who knew him, as was also his sister Ma- 
ria. ‘Their uncle, being now an old man, he soon after 
died, leaving all his vast estate to them at their aunt’s de- 
cease; she did not long survige her husband. 

Thus we see, in the case of Arthur and Maria, that 
virtue and integrity of character is sure to reap their due 
reward, And they afford us also a noble example of that 
love which brothers and sisters should ever exercise to- 
wards each other. And may we not always see from 
their case, the importance of those children who have pa- 
rents, valuing them as they ought, and trying to repay 
their love by their good conduct, knowing not how soon 
they may be berefi of them, and become orphans, as did 
Arthur and his sister: R. I. D. 

East Haverhill, Jan, 1, 1849, 
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ARABIA, OR THE OSTRICH. 


‘It is half past five o'clock,’ said George Mowbray, as 
he looked at his mother’s watch, which hung in the room 
where he and his two si sers were playing. ‘In one hour 
more tea will be over, aud mother will tell us more about 
Arabia.’ * 

*O, 1 shall beso glad, I am sure. I love dearly to 
hear her,’ said little Sarah. 

‘What do you think she will tell us this evening, 
George? About the country, or the people, or the ani- 
mals, or what,’ said Caroline. 

‘Well, I guess she will tell us more about the people. 
You know she has told us a good deal about the country 
and the animals,’ said George. 

* Yes, I know that, but then perhaps she knows a good 
deal more 2>out them.’ 

‘It may be, but time will prove, as uncle Joshua always 
says.’ 

‘I wish she would tell us more about the camel, if she 
knows any more. Don’t you like to hear about the cam- 
el’s saddle,” said little Sarah, ‘how they cam carry such 
large burdens, and how long a time they can go without 
any drink?” 

‘Yes,’ said Ceroline, but there is the tea bell, so we 
must’nt stop to. talk any more.’ 

So the children went to supper, and after that was over, 
and family worship had been performed, they all seated 
themselves around their mother, eager to hear all that she 
was about to tell them. 

*T will,’ said Mrs. Mowbray, ‘begin this evening with 
the ostrich. Jn the Bible, this bird is. often called the 
owl, Itis very shy and timid, and very fond of going 
nee the wilderness, where she can remain undis- 
turbed.’ 


‘Why, who,’ asked little Sarah, ‘ would disturb her, 
mother ?” 

‘The Arabian shepherds and husbandmen. Even al- 
though they may not intend to molest the bird, I suppose 
their moving about, and cultivating the land, disturbs 
her. She seems to be very fond of quiet and solitude. 


The ancients used tocall her “a lover of the desert.” 


‘I remember our Sabbath School teacher read us 


‘something about it, when we were learning about what 


happened to Babylon,’ said George. ‘It was in Isaiah. I 
don’t know the words, but it meant thatthe traveller should 
not pitch his tent there, nor the shepherd make his fold 
there; but that it should be a place for owls, where no- 


men should come. And he said the owl meant the os- 
trich,’ 


‘Yes. The Bible says considerable about the ostrich. 
In Job, we find, ‘‘ She scorneth the horse and his rider.’ ” 

‘ What does that mean ?’ asked Caroline. 

‘That by the aid of its wings, it can run faster than 
the swiftest’ horse. The. ostrich is often frightened from 
her nest by the hunters, and. she isso timid that she does 
not soon return. So that her eggs are left to be destroy- 
ed, or her young to die from want of food or care. But 
now, my dears, it is your bed time.” | Reaper. 


CHRISTIAN CONDUCT OF A DOG. 


We referred incidentally a few days ago to the remark- 
able instance of sagacity and feeling in a dog, which is 
the subject of the following circumstantial statement, po- 
litely furnished at our request for publication. It comes 
of course from an authentic source, and must be reckoned 
among the most striking of the many facts in illustration 
ofthe reasoning faculties of dogs. 

‘In the summer of 1846, my son, at that time 12 years 
old, was visiting in the country. Having occasion to 
cross the field of a neighbor, the lad was pursued bya large 
fierce dog, and as he looked back over his shoulder to 
see ifthe dog was gaining upon him, he stumbled and fell 
down upon a ledge of rocks and broke his leg. He lay 
helpless, of course, and the dog came up in a moment in 
full cry, ready to pounce upon him. As he came up, he 
seemed to understand that something had happened tothe 
boy, and after looking at him long enough to learn the 
precise state of the case, he set off towards the house, 
which was far beyond the reach of the child’s cries. But 
the dog went only within call, as if fearful ofleaving the 
boy alone, and there barked for some time without at- 
tracting attention. Failing in his purpose, he went home, 
and by his incessant howling, and running in the direc- 
tion from which he came, he succeeded «at last in persuad- 
ing some of the family to follow him to the spot where the 
suffering child was still lying. 

Now the point of special interest in these facts is this: 
the dog, unusually fierce, pursued the boy as an enemy, 
trespassing on his master’s grounds ; but the moment when 
he saw his enemy down and in distress, his ferocity was 
turned to pity, and with far more of Christian principle 
than most men exhibit, he resolved to do him good. He 
sought to save the life which he seemed bent to destroy, 
Instances are numerous of dogs displaying great sagacity 
for the aid of those dear to them, but this is the only 
case that has come tomy knowledge, where a brute show- 
ed mercy on one whom he regarded as a foe. The best 
of us may learn a lesson from this dog, who had more 
heart and head than any dog of whom I ever heard or 
read,” [Newark Daily Adv. 

—— 

Tue Horse 1n tHE Pounp.—The horse of a pious 
man in Massachusetts happening to stray into the road, a 
neighbor of the man who ewned the horse, put him in the 
pound. Meeting the owner soon after, he told him what 
he had done, and added, ‘ If I ever catch him in the road 
hereafter, I’Il do just so again.” 

‘“* Neighbor,” replied the other, “ not long since I look- 
ed out of my window in the night, and saw your cattle in 
my mowing ground, and I drove them out and shut them 
in your yard; and I'll do it again!” Strack with the 
reply, the man liberated the horse from the pound, and 
paid the charges himself. 
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A PRAYING CHILD. 


In Delaware eounty, there lives a boy about seven 
years of age, who, since he has been able to speak, has 
been taught to pray. He has engaged in this exercise 
practically and faithfully. Ile was educated Scriptural- 
ly by a pious mother, not to consider prayer merely as an 
intellectual exercise, profiting only by the virtuous 
thoughts which it may inspire: he was taught to believe 
that prayer would be heard and answered. 

On one occasion, when he was about four years old, 
his father was from home, and the family were nearly out 
of provisions, having only a few potatoes left, which might 
serve them for one meal; no neighbors were near, they 
were poor, and for aught they knew, their destination was 
unknown to others. It was then that this little child be- 
took himself to prayer. He knelt and spread his hands 
before hisGod. He asked his Father in heaven for daily 
bread in that time of need—and bread was sent. Ina 
little while a person came with such provisions as the 
family needed. Their wants were supplied. This aid 
came unasked, except as the little child asked help of Him 
who has the hearts of all men in his hands, and who, 
doubtless, in answer to prayer, sent them food. In other 
instances too have the prayers of that boy been answered. 

Did his education partake of superstition? Was it an 
error to tell that prattling boy that it was his right to 
offer petitions to the King eternal, and if his requests 
were proper, and rightly offered, they would be answer- 
ed? To have taught him otherwise would have been an 
error; to have told him he might offer prayer, and expect 
no answer, would have been to inculcate in his young 
heart a species of skepticism, which any Christian should 
blush to harbor. But taught as he was, by one who had 
learned of Christ at the mercy-seat, he knew where to go, 
and what todo when he was in want. If all mothers were 
like his, all children would be taught to pray, and thous- 
ands of little sufferers, who now only vent out their trou- 





bles in expressions of grief and passion, would offer pray - 
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ers that would call down blessings upon them and others, 
that would make humanity glad. ‘ [S. 8. Ado. 
Deloware County, N. Y. Nov., 1848. 








Editorial. 
FORT WILLIAM HENRY. 


Who, that has been to Lake George, has not admired that 
beautiful speck of water, and the delightful scenery that abounds 
in that region. Embosomed among high and rugged monntains, 
in some parts of it, for it is forty miles long, and in others adorn- 
ed with highly cultivated farms, and sprinkled all over with 
islands of various sizes, it is altogether one of the most roman- 
tic regions in North America. 

But this beautiful lake, so quiet now, was once the scene of 
all the pomp and splendor, and all the horrors of war! As it 
joins Lake Champlain at Ticonderoga, it affurded a very con- 
venient means of the passage of armies and their accompaniments 
as they moved to and fro in the old Canada wars. Hence 
these peaceful shores once resounded with the thunder of can- 
non, the shouts of victory, the groans of the wounded and dying, 
and the sighing of the prisoner. 

At the southern extremity, on grounds gently rising from the 
waters ofthe Lake, stood Fort William Henry. I have often 
traversed the spot, and gazed upon the ruins that yet remain, 
and dug out of the soil a flint, or a bullet, a memorial of other 
days. This spot commands a delightful view of the Lake, with 
its wooded islands, and the lofty mountains which come down 
upon its shores. 

This fort was built by the Provincial army, that is English and 
American, under Sir William Johnson, in the year 1755. It was 
built for the purpose of defending the American settlements 
from the invasion of the French and Indians, who came down 
Lake George from Canada, to plunder and massacre the inhab- 
itants of the northern settlements, ° 

In the year 1757, a powerful army of French and Indians from 
Canada, came down the Lake and laid siege tothe Fort. At 
Fort Edward, but a few miles distant, was a large army under 
the command of Col. Webb, who might have come to the as- 
sistance of the Fort. But no effurt was made to relieve it. In 
consequence, in a few days, it was compelled to surrender. 
There were in it at the time, about two thousand men, with a 
large number of women and children. After the surrender, 
and in violation of the express articies of it, and in defiance of 
all the laws of humanity, commenced one of the most barba- 
rous and bloody scenes ever recorded. 

The French General either was not willing, or was not able, 
to restrain the savages, and they hastened to glut their fiendish 
passions in the plunder and murder of the disarmed and helpless 
captives. There lies before me the narrative of a soldier who 
was an eye-witness, and who himself barely escaped destruction. 
I quote his language. 

“I happened to be in the rear division of the army, but it was 
not long before I shared my companion’s fate. Three or four 
of the savages laid hold of me, and while some held their weap- 
ons over my head, the others soon disrobed me of my coat, waist- 
coat, hat, not omitting to take what money I had in my pocket. 
As this took place near a French sentinel, I ran to him and 
claimed his protection, but he called me an Indian dog, and 
thrust me with violence back again into the midst of the 
Indians. 

I now endeavored to join a body of our troops that were crowd- 
ed together at some distance; but innumerable were the blows 
that were made at me with weapons, as I passed; luckily, how- 
ever, the savages were so together that they could not strike 
at me without endangering each other. Notwithstanding which 
one found means to make a thrust at me with a spear, which 
grazed my side, and from another! received a wound in my an- 
cle. At length I gained the spot where my countrymen stood, 
and forced myself into the midst of them. But before I got thus 
far, the collar and wristbands of my shirt were all that remain- 
ed of it, and my flesh was torn in many places by their savage 
gripes. But the party I had joined, were soon assailed by the 
Indians, Twenty of us determined to make a desperate effurt 
for our lives, and endeavored to rush through them. Some I 











overturned, being at that time young and athletic, and others” 


I passed by, dexterously avoiding their weapons; till at last 
two stout chiefs, of the most savage tribes, whose strength | 
could not, resist, seized each an arm, and began to force me 
through the crowd. Before we got many yards toward a piece 
of woods, an English gentleman of distinction, as I saw by his 
dress, rushed close by us. One of the Indians instantly relin- 
quished his hold, and springing on this new object, endeavored 
to seize him for his prey. But the gentleman being strong, 
threw him to the ground, and would have gotaway, but he who 
held my arm, left me to help his fellow, and I ran and joined 
another party of the English who were vet unbroken. Before I 
had taken many steps, I hastily cast my eye toward the English 
gentleman, and saw the Indian’s totmahawk gash into his back, 
and heard his dying groan. I had left this shocking scene but 
a few yards, when a fine boy about twelve years old, came up to 
me, and begged, that I wouldlethim lay hold of me, so that he 
might stand some chance of getting out of the hands of the sav- 
ages. Ibidhim lay hold; but ina few moments he was torn 
from my side, and by his shrieks, I judged he was soon despatch- 
ed. By one more desperate effort, I reached apiece of woods, and 
after great pain and exhaustion, in three days found my way to 
Fort Edward, and was safe.” 


Such was the scene that took place at the taking of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry. But as I walked ever the same ground where these 
horrors once prevailed, all was peaceful. Only here and there 
a mound of earth intimated that even a foot had stood there, 
Those lofty mountains that had looked down upon those terrible 
transactions, and which had once resounded with the thunders 
of war, now looked upon smiling farms. A beautiful and peace- 
ful village with its church spire pointing to the haven of peace, 
and a landscape dotted with flocks and herds—all the storms of 
battle having, it is hoped, forever passed away. As the summer 
sun sank slowly away behind the mountains, I took my pen- 
sive walk toward the Hotel, in the mood of uttering the prayer 
“that the nations may ledrn war no more.” 4 
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HOME EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The silliest of all notions that ever entered the minds of young 
ladies and their mammas, is, that it is disreputable to be acquaiut- 
ed with any habits of usefulindustry. In this country at least, 
where few parents can bequeath to their daughters large for- 
tunes, and where few husbands can support then, in idleness, 
this, of all others, is the most ridiculous phantasy. There is 
certainly no more reason, in the nature of things, why young la- 
dies should not be trained to industrious habits, in such duties 
as are fittingly theirs, than there is that young men should not. 
Yet many mothers, who are fully aware of the absurdity of 
bringing up their sons inidleness, wear out: their own lives in 
willing slavery, that their daughters may have the fashionable 
acquisition of not knowing any useful employment. 

Let them, then, learn to knit and sew, to bake and wash, and 
cook dinners, and darn stockings, and all other acts of accom- 
plished housewifery. It will impart to them a vigor of constitu- 
tion, an elasticity and grace of movement, and a bloom of health, 
that are a thousand times more endearing than the soft and 
sickly delicacy which is nurtured in luxurious idleness. 
[Chicago Cavilier. 


—_—>—_— 


THE AXE. 


The other day I was holding a man by a hand as firm in its 
outward texture as, leather, and his sunburnt face was as in- 
flexible as parchment; he was pouring fourth a tirade of contempt 
on those people who complain that they can find nothing to do, 
as an excuse for becoming idle loafers, 

Said I, “Jeff, what do you work at? You Jook hearty and 
happy; what are you at?” “ Why,” said he, * I bought me an 
axe three years ago, that cost me two dollars; that was all the 
money I had. I went to chopping wood by the cord; I have 
done nothing else, and have earned more than six hundred dol- 
jars; 1 have drunk no grog, paid no doctor, and have bought me 
a little farm in the Hovsier State, and shall be married next 
week toa girl that has earned two hundred dollars since she 
was 18. My old axe I shall keep in the drawer, and buy mea 
new one to cut my wood with.” 

After [ left him, [ thought to myself,“ that axe,” and * no 
grog!” They are two tings to make a man in this world. 
How small a capital! Thataxe! And then a farm, and a wife, 
the best of all! (Messenger, Lawrence, Mass. 
—— 


FAMILY OF LEGH RICHMOND. 


It was a sight truly gratifying to witness the affectionate pa- 
rent in the professor’s chair, with a mind richly stored and a 
countenance beaming with kindness, fixing the attention of his 
youthful auditors on subjects abstruse in their character, but 
rendered interesting and intelligible to the happy group which 
surrounded him. Music was another source of domestic amuse- 
ment in which Mr. Richmond excelled, being both a good com- 
poser and no mean performer. Many of his children played on 
some instrument, and occasionally juined their father in a “ con- 
cert of sweet sounds.” He wished to exclude what was frivo- 
lous or trifling in this noble art, and delighted in the grave, full- 
toned harmony, as best calculated to inspire corresponding 
emotions. [Family Scrap Book. 


————— 


EDWARD EVERETT. 
All school boys and girls, and all who ever were such, are fa- 
miliar with the * Lines,” beginning, 
“ You'd scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public on the stage.” 


But all may not know the fact, that they were written by Ed- 
ward Everett, when only seven years old. Thus early did his 
intellectual developments indicate his future greatness. He 
cominenced his public careerin the capacity of a preacher, and 
was settled as pastor of the Brattle Street Church, in this city, 
at the age of nineteen. [ Reporter, 


[Mr. Everett has since been a Member of Congress, Govern 
or of Massachusetts, and President of Harvard University.] 
—_—_— 


MEMORY. 


In a literary club the subject of discussion once was— What 
classes of men have the most, and what the least retentive mem- 
ories >” The debate took a wide range, each advocating very 
strenuously the opinion which he had advanced: until the last 
speaker arose and said in effect that all inankind may be re- 
garded either as creditors or debtors; and I think it will be 
found that the least forgetful of all men are creditors—the most 
forgetful are debtors. When the creditor and the debtor, as is 
ofien the case, exist in the same person, he is far more apt to 
remember what is owing to him than what he owes. The rest 
of the company fully concurred with him, and resolved that the 
opinion should be published, with this proviso, that if the prin- 
ter had not a personal knowledge of very many cases in which 
it is exemplified, he is at perfect liberty to suppress it. 

eee 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


A Sunday scholar was dying. Her friends had gathered 
around to listen to her dying words. After she had been raised 
in bed, and had spoken a few words to each one, she said, “Now, 
mother, I would like to have you Jay my head down on the pil- 
low.” Her request was granted. ‘“ Nuw,” said she, “ I want to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, just I said it when I was a little child.” 
Slowly and fervently that beautiful prayer was repeated. For 





a few moments a smile played round the lips of the dying girl, 
and then her happy spirit winged its way to that beuer land, 
where prayer is lost in praise. 

—_>——__ 


PARENTAL TEACHING. 


If parents would not trust a child upon the back ofa wild 
horse without bit or bridle, let them not permit him to go forth 
into the world unskilled in self-government. If a child is pas- 
sionate, teach him by gentle and patient means, to curb his tem- 
er. Ifhe is greedy, cultivate self-denial in him. If he is se}- 
fish, promote generosity. Ifhe is suiky, charm him out of it, 
by encouraging frank good humor. If he is indolent, accustom 
him to exertion, and train him so as to perform even oneroug 
duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to make his obedience 
reluctant, subdue him, either by counsel ordiscipline. In short 
give yourchildren the habit of overcoming their besetting sine, 
Let thein acquire from experience that confidence in themselves 
which gives security to the practised horseman, even on the 
back of a high-strung steed, and they will triumph over the 
difficulties and dangers which beset them in the path of life. 
a 


HE DIDN’T THINK. 


So said a little boy as he stood by the side of a mouse-trap 
which had an unwilling tenant in it. Whata fool he was to go 
in there, said some one. The little boy wished to protect the 
character of the trembling prisoner, and added, “ Well, I sup- 
pose he didn’t think.” 

No, “he did'nt think,” and for the very good reason that he 
was not made to think, But what shall we say of that boy who 
is standing in the. circus door waiting for it to be opened, or of 
that boy with his straggling hair, a pert twist to his cap, and a 
cigar in his mouth, or the one who stands at the corner of the 
streets on the Sabbath, or frequents the company of profane and 
filthy talkers and jesters—what shall we say of such as these? 
They will be caught in an evil net. They will fall into a hid- 
den trap, and can they. say, “We did’nt think?” Yes, perhaps 
they can; but if they tell the whole truth, they will add, it was 
because we twould nt think. They have eyes, but they see not, 
ears have they, but hear not. Give a mouse their wit, and see 
if he will be caught in such a trap. 

—_————_. 


A CAT KILLED BY A MOUSE. 


A curious circumstance occurred in Kingsdown on Monday 
last. A cat, having caughta mouse, was playing with it on the 
lawn, when the mouse leaped into the cat’s mouth and actually 
forced itself so far into the throat as to suffucate poor puss. 

—+—_— [Bath Jour 

American Batries.—There were sixty battles fought dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war; thirty-eight during the last war 
with Great Britain, and thirty-two in all, during the war with 
Mexico. 

—_—@———. 

Maxims.—A man ofa haughty spirit is daily adding to his 
enemies. 

To change an old friend for a new one, is to change fruits for 
flowers. 

A word spoken pleasantly is a large spot of sunshine on a sad 
heart. 

No disobedient child is virtuous, prosperous, or happy. 

















ORIGINAL. 


TO A. H. 


Stern Winter’s breath was on my cheek, 

As I pursued my lengthened way, 

And suill the spirit of the storm 

Peal’d forth his mighty tempest-lay. 

But pleasant thoughts were in my heart, 

And I was well enwrapped from cold— 
Why should I fear his icy touch, 

When round my neck in many a fold, 

Was wrapp’d your gift of softest wool, 
With many arich and blended shade, 

With many a stitch your hands had knit, 
With graceful fringe your fingers made. 
Thus whilé your scarf kept off the cold, 
Your kindness with a magic art, 

(For love hath ever wondrous skill,) 

Your kindness warm’d and cheer’d my heart, 
That heart, which once more would express 
Its thanks, now gushing full and free, 

That heart which prays that every good 
Which Heaven bestows, may rest on thee. AD W. 


MORNING HYMN. 


“J thank thee Lord for quiet rest, 
And for thy care of me, 

O! letme through this day be blest, 
And kept from harm by thee. 


O, let me love thee! kind thou art 
Tochildren such as I; 

Give mea gentle, holy heart, 
Be thou my friend on high! 


Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do whate’er they tell, 
Bless all my friends, both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well.” 
—ee 


EVENING HYMN. 


“ Father, heavenly Father, hear me! 
Bless thy little lambs to-night ! 

Through the darkness be thon near me: 
Watch mny sleep till morning light! 


All this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


Let my sins be all forgiven! 
Bless the friends I love so well : 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell.” 
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